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Memorabilia. 


AST week The Times (Aug. 9) published, 


Temple Bar 7576), | 
Orders for | 


be impossible. There was the time, about 
five years ago, when a general of the Woosung 
forts (armed these were with three or four 
12in. guns, which only one set of men knew 
how to fire) sent to the Shanghai Volunteer 


| Corps Artillery, who had gone down to prac- 


tise shooting across the Yangtze a courteous 
offer of umbrellas for all the gunners because 
it was raining so hard; and there was the 
entertaining farewell to an officer of the 
British warship which had been keeping 
guard at Swatow all the summer of 1925, 
while strikes and boycotting were going on. 
There had been ceaseless struggle between the 
crew and the agitators, not without sharp 
encounters; but when the moment came to 
leave ‘‘it occurred to one of the officers that 
he would like a souvenir of his tormentors. 


| So, armed with a camera, he went ashore 


| pickets lived. 


from their Shanghai correspondent, so | 


delightful an account of Chinese methods of 
warfare and Chinese manners that, though of 
necessity a little belated, we cannot resist 
some mention of it. The writer begins by 


and up a creek where most of the strike- 
The agitators were charmed. 
They lined up to have their photographs 
taken, gave the officer tea, then escorted him 
to his boat and said good-bye with great 
warmth, pressing him to come and see them 


| again if ever he returned to Swatow.”’ 


wishing that, in treating with the Chinese, | 


diplomacy could be cut out and negotiations 
proceed as from man to man, on the basis 
of a certain broad humanity and a naive and 


endearing way of looking at things which | 


characterizes this people. 
pleasant story. 
is, or was but recently, a venerable French 
Catholic priest, once a soldier, who rode his 
own horse in the Grand National. Brigands 


He then tells a/| 
‘“In North Kiang-su there | 


It is gratifying too, to be told that, when 
the British Defence Force was among them in 
1927, the Chinese never ceased marvelling at 
the men’s good behaviour and good manners, 
and that applications from Chinese soldiers 
to be enrolled in the British Army were so 
numerous as to be positively troublesome. 
The correspondent would certainly seem to 
have reason for suggesting that the ordinary 
ways of diplomacy are quite inadequate in 


| dealings with the sons of Han. 


were devastating the neighbourhood, and the | 
elders of the French priest’s little town came | 


and impressed upon him that it was clearly 
his duty to save them all. 


So out the old | 


man went, quite alone, to meet the brigands. | 
He greeted them courteously; explained to) 
them that all in the town were their brothers | 
and were quite confident of receiving bro- | 
therly treatment at the brigands’ hands. | 
Nothing pays so well with the Chinese as | 


good manners. The outlaws were enchanted. 
‘A town honoured by your Excellency’s pre- 
sence must indeed be full of virtuous ones,’ 
they said; ‘we should not dream of intrud- 
ing.’ And off they went and sacked the next 
village to their hearts’ content. But the 
French priest’s town they never touched.’ 
While civil war in China is now a different 


EK noticed in the Sunday Times for this 
week (Aug. 11) report of an interview 
with Sir Frederick Kenyon, Director of the 
British Museum, on the subject of the pro- 
jected new Catalogue of the British Museum 
Library. The authorities of the British 
Museum have been criticised for appealing to 
the public for subscriptions, the critics main- 
taining that the Catalogue ought to be paid 
for out of State funds. The Director stated 


that the main demand for a new Catalogue 


thing from what it was, more seriously waged | 


and more deadly, it still offers amusing inci- 
dents which on other fields of warfare would 


comes from America, wherefore it was hardly 
to be expected that the State should furnish 
the money, and he mentioned the production 
of new Catalogues at the Vatican and the 
Bibliothéque Nationale on the same plan as 
proposed at the British Museum. The 


Catalogue will be the largest catalogue of the 
largest library in the world—a labour of ten 
or twelve years, resulting in 165 volumes of 
500 double-columned pages each. 


Sir Fred- 
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erick recalled the fact that the first catalogue 
appeared in 1787—in two volumes, succeeded 
by one in seven volumes made 1813-1819. The 
original catalogue was presented to public 


libraries—in the case of that now under con- | 


sideration an impossible course. It is cal- 
culated that if about 400 
obtained it will be possible to offer it at about 
£3 a volume, about fifteen volumes being 
issued in the year. The cost to a subscribing 
library would therefore be £45 a year or so 
for some eleven years. Many American 
libraries, founded within 


acquiring a British Museum Catalogue, are 
promoting a committee formed to organise 
contributions towards library purchases of it, 
and there is talk of a substantial grant from 
a great American foundation for the advance- 
ment of learning. 


JE were interested in the account to be 
found in the Daily Telegraph of Aug. 

13, of the unveiling of a direction dial on 
Finchampstead Ridges, near Wokingham. 
Lovers of the Malvern country will remember 
pleasure derived from surveying the 
scape with the aid of the dial on the Beacon 
there. From Finchampstead Ridges on a 
clear day there is a wonderful panoramic 
view of the surrounding country, only a small 
sector being hidden by trees and houses. The 
Ridges were purchased by public subscription 
in 1913, and are vested in the National 
Trust. They are popular alike with the 
motorist, cyclist and pedestrian, but the visi- 
tor has difficulty in identifying different 
points in the distant view, for map-reading 
is not a habit acquired by many. The direc- 
tion dial is the work of Mr. Arthur T. Heelas, 
who has 
and carefully recorded on the dial distance 
and direction. An arrow points to each 
object. The dial is of gunmetal, set on a 
monolith of Cornish granite. In the centre 


is recorded the fact that the spot is 332ft. | 


about sea level, and the latitude and longi- 
tude are noted. Distances given are as the 
crow flies. Pointers indicate prominent hills 
and such buildings of note as come within the 
range of vision. The direction of London, 
Oxford, Portsmouth, Southampton, Dover, 
Eastbourne, Brighton, Worthing, are given, 
but, of course, it is not suggested that these 
places are visible from the Ridges. But the 
Hog’s Back, thirteen miles away, King 
John’s Hill, eighteen miles, Beacon Hill, 
twenty-two miles, Sidown, twenty-three, and 
many more places of interest in the landscape 
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subscribers are | 


the last twenty 
years, and so having had no opportunity of | 
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are all to be seen on a clear Cay. On the 


| outer edge of the dial is a series of landscape 


drawings, the work of Mr. Donald Watts, 
which enable the traveller to be sure of 
locating the point indicated. 

At the unveiling of the dial Mr. F, B, 
Malim, Master of Wellington College, and 
chairman of the local committee of the 
national Trust, recalled that that body now 
possessed 150 properties, aggregating 30,000 
acres, in different parts of the country. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From the Universal Spectator and Weekly 
Journal, Saturday, August 16, 1729. 





land- | 


‘“ plotted ’’ every point of interest | 


LonpDon. 


A fine curious Sea Fowl, called a Flammant, 
has been brought over from Jamaica, and 
carried to the Lord Vifcount Townfhend’s 
Houfe at St. James’s, where the Quality 
refort to fee it, being a Prefent from Sir 
Charles Payne, of that Ifland, to the 
Honourable Lhomas Townfhend Efq; one of 
the Under Secretaries of State. 


They write from Tunbridge-Wells, that 
feveral Ladies have of late appear’d on the 
Walks with Shoulder- Knots, a Fatfhion led 
up by a certain great Dutchefs. 


Thurfday thirteen Bags of Gold and Silver 
Ore, were brought to the Tower, to be pre- 
pared again{t a new Coinage, which is fhortly 
expected. 


On Wednefday laft a Boy of fix or feven 
years old went to wafh himfelf in a little 
{hallow Pond by Hanover Square, and was 
drown’d. 


On Monday Evening was interr’d at St. 
Dunftan’s in the Eaft (according to his 
Defire of being buried in the Parifh where 
he fhould happen to die,) the Corps of Mr. 
Godfrey, a great Corn-Merchant, in a Grave 
fourteen Foot deep. 


A new Order having been iffued out to 
forbear impreffing Seamen from on Board the 
Homeward-bound Ships upon their Arrival 
from foreign Parts, Notice thereof hath been 
fent to the feveral Ports of this Kingdom. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


KING’S SHIPS BUILT AT 
SOUTHAMPTON. 


‘HE ships in the following list were built 
at Messrs. John I. Thornycroft and Co.’s 
Yard, Woolston, River Itchen, Southampton. 
The dates are the date of launching. T.B.D. 
=Torpedo Boat Destroyer. 


1907. Tartar, T.B.D. Launched 1907. 
One of the early turbine-driven destroyers. 
Served in Dover Patrol until she was mined, 
on 24 June, 1917. After repairs she was 
attached to the 11th Submarine Flotilla on 
the East Coast. Sold 

1907. T.B. No. 19, 

T.B. No. 20. Coastal torpedo-boats. 
Both served in Nore Local Defence Flotilla 
all through the War. Both sold 1920. 

1908. Amazon, T.B.D. Served in Dover 
Patrol all through the War. In action 28 
Oct., 1916. Sold 1919. 

1908. T.B. No. 31, 

T.B. No. 32. Coastal torpedo-boats. 
Both served in Firth of Forth most of the 
War. Sold 1920. 

1909. Nusran, T.B.D. Served in Dover 
Patrol until November, 1916. In action, 27 
Oct., 1916. Torpedoed, but beached under 
the South Foreland. Re-floated and her bow 
portion fitted to stern portion of ZuLv, to 
form the composite destroyer Zusran. The 
Zuptan served in the Dover Patrol, 1917-19. 
Shesank UC50 in the Channel, 4 Feb.. 1918, 
and was off Ostend on 23 April, 1918. Sold 
1919. 

1910. Savace, T.B.D. Served in the Med- 
iterranean, and later on convoy work in Home 
Waters. Sold 1921. 

1910. Larner, T.B.D. Served with Grand 
Fleet, 1914-16. Then in the Channel and 
finally in the Mediterranean. Sold 1921. 

1910. Lyra, T.B.D. Served with the 
Grand Fleet, 1914-16. Then in the Channel, 
and finally in the Mediterranean. Sold 1921. 

1910. Martin, T.B.D. Served with the 
Grand Fleet, 1914-16. Then in the Channel 
and then at Buncrana (1917). In 1917 she 
went to the Mediterranean and served in the 
Adriatic. On Aug. 3, 1918, she was at the 
sinking of UB 52 in the Straits of Otranto. 
Sold at Malta, 1920. 

1911. Muinstret, T.B.D. Served with the 
Grand Fleet, 1914-16. Mediterranean, 1916- 








| action, 1914. Dogger Bank, 1915. 


17. Lent to the Japanese Navy and re-named 
Senpan in 1917. Returned to Royal Navy 
in 1919, and sold in 1921. 
1911. Acneron, T.B.D. 
Grand Fleet, 1914-16. 


Served with the 
Heligoland Bight 
At the 
sinking of U 12, March 10, 1915. Jutland, 
1916. Served later in the Mediterranean. 


20 Sept., 1911.  Anzet, T.B.D. Served 
with the Grand Fleet, 1914-16. Heligoland 
Bight, 1914. Dogger Bank, 1915. At the 
sinking of U 12 off Aberdeen, 10 March, 1915. 
Jutland, 1916. Later became a minelayer and 
joined the 20th Flotilla at Immingham. 
Mined in the North Sea, 2 Aug., 1918. 

1912. Harpy, T.B.D. With Grand Fleet, 
1914-16. Then in the Channel. Jutland, 
1916. In the Scarborough Raid, 1914. 
Sold 1921. 

1913. Paracon,  T.B.D. Served with 
Grand Fleet, 1914-16. Dover Patrol, 1916- 
17. Sunk in action off Dover, 18 March, 
1917. 

1913. Porpotsr, T.B.D. (now Marannao 
of Brazilian Navy). Served with Grand 
Fleet, 1914-16. Then in Channel. Jutland, 
1916. Rammed a submarine in the attack on 
the FatmourH, 20 Aug., 1916. Sold to 
Brazil, 1920. 

1913. Unity, T.B.D. Served with the 
Grand Fleet, 1914-16. Scarborough Raid, 
December, 1914. Jutland, 1916. Escort to 
HaMpPsHIRE, but sent back, June, 1916. 
Dover Patrol, 1916-17. Then Channel, 1917- 
18. Sold 1922. 

1913. Vicror. T.B.D. Grand __ Fleet, 
1914-16. Escort to HAMPSHIRE, but sent 
back, June, 1916. Dover Patrol, 1916-17. 
Then ( ‘hannel, 1917-18. Sold 1923. 

1914. Lance, T.B.D. (ex Darinc). Har- 
wich Force, 1914-17. Sinking of K6n1GIn 
Luise, August, 1914. At sinking of four 
German T.B.D., 17 Oct., 1914. Channel 
escorts, 1917-18. Sold 1921. 

1914. Lookout, T.B.D. (er Dracon). 
Harwich Force, 1914-17. Dogger Bank, 1915. 
Channel escorts, 1917-18. Sold 1922. 

1914. Merecor, T.B.D. Grand _ Fleet, 
1914-15. Harwich Force, 1915-17. Dover 
Patrol, 1917-18. Dogger Bank, 1915. Sank 
U 69, 12 July, 1917. Mined 13 March, 
1917. With Mitne and Mrranpa_ sank 
UC 26, 9 May, 1917. Became a minelayer in 
20th Flotilla, 1918. Sold 1921. 

1914. Mastirr, T.B.D. Harwich Force, 
1914-17. Dogger Bank, 1915. Dover Patrol, 
1917-18. Rescued Airship SSZ.2, 1917. Os- 
tend, 1918. Sold, 1921. 


| Sold 1921. 
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1915. Muicuarz, T.B.D. In Home waters 
all the War. (Grand Fleet and Buncrana). 
Jutland, 1916. With Moresspy sank U 110 
off N. Ireland, 15 March, 1918. 

1915. Muirtsroox, T.B.D. Home waters, 
(Grand Fleet and N. Ireland), 1915-18. Jut- 
land, 1916. With Marne and Picron sank 
UB 124, 19 July, 1918. Sold, 1921. 

1915. Minion, T.B.D. Home 
1915-18. Jutland, 1916. Sold 1921. 

1915. Munster, T.B.D. Home waters, 
1915-18. Rescued crew of ALCANTARA, 29 
Feb., 1916. Jutland, 1916. Sold 1921. 


1916. Submarine. F.3. Broken up 1920. 
1916. Submarine. E.33. Sold 1922. 
1917. Submarine. E.34. Was a mine- 
layer. Sank U.C.16 off Harwich, 1 May, 
1918. Mined in Heligoland Bight, 20 July, 
1918, 


1916. Nepzan, T.B.D. 
1916-18. Sold 1921. 

1916. Nereus, T.B.D. 
1916-18. Sold 1921. 

1916. Parricran, T.B.D. Home waters, 
1916-18. Presented to Canada, August, 1920. 
Sold 1928-9. 

1916. Parriot, T.B.D. Home waters, 
1916-18. Presented to Canada, August, 1920. 
Sold 1928-9. 

1916. Raprp, T.B.D. 
18. Sold about 1926-27. 

1916. Keapy, T.B.D. Home _ waters, 
1916-18. At sinking of Kronprinz WILHELM 
(with Parker and five other T.B.D.), in 
Kattegat, 2 Nov., 1917. Sold 1926. 

1916. Rosatinp, T.B.D. Home waters, 
1916-18. In action 1 Sept., 1917. Sold 1926. 

1916. Raptant, T.B.D. (now Pura 
RuaNG of Siamese Navy). Harwich Force, 
1917-18. Sold to Siam, July, 1920. 

1916. Taurus, T.B.D. Harwich Force, 
1917-18. At sinking of German T.B.D. 8.20, 
5 June, 1917. Still in service. 

1917. Retriever, T.B.D. Harwich Force, 
1917-18. With Srurceon and THRUSTER 
sank UB 54, 11 March, 1918. Sold 1926-27. 

1917. Treazer, T.B.D. Harwich Force, 
1917-18. Zeebrugge, 1918. Still in service. 

7 July, 1917. SHAKESPEARE, Flotilla 
Leader, Harwich Force, 1917-18. Still serv- 
ing. 

22 Se pt., 1917. Spenser, Flotilla Leader. 
Harwich Force, 1917-18. In action 27 Feb., 
1918. Covering Force at Zeebrugge, 1918. 
Still in service. 

Note: She appears to have been ordered 
by the name of Spencer—her immediate 


waters, 


Home waters, 


Home waters, 


Home waters, 1916- 
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predecessor's name. There was a Spence, 
12, sloop, built at Deptford, 1730; a Spen- 
cER, 18 brig-sloop (re-named Drt1ceEncs), 
built at Bursledon, 1795; Spencer, 16 brig- 
sloop, also built in 1795; and SPENCER, 74, 
3rd rate, launched 10 May, 1800, at Buck. 
ler’s Hard. The present vessel bears a 
ship’s badge, representing part of the arms 
of the Spencer family, and the motto is 
taken from Spenser’s ‘ Faerie Queene,’ ITI, 
xi, 54 


The following Vessels have no War Service 
vorth mentioning :- 

1917. Viceroy, T.B.D. 

1917. Viscount, T.B.D. 

1918. Wotsey, T.B.D. 

1918. Woorston, T.B.D 

1918. Sprepy, T.B.D. Sunk in collision 
in Sea of Marmora, 24 Sept., 1922. 

1918. Topaco, T.B.D. Mined in Black 
Sea, 12 Nov., 1920. 

1918. Wattace, Flotilla Leader. 

1918. TorEeapor, T.B.D. (now CHAMPLaIN 
of Canadian Navy). Presented to Canada, 
3 Feb., 1928. 

1919. Toray, T.B.D. (now Vancouver of 
Canadian Navy). Presented to Canada, 3 
Feb., 1928. 

1919. Tourmatrine, T.B.D. 

1919. Wuisuart, T.B.D. Completed 1920. 

11 Nov., 1919. Wurcn, T.B.D. Completed 
at Devonport in May, 1924. 

1920. Kepprer, Flotilla Leader—remained 
about four years at Portsmouth in an unfin- 
ished condition. Completed at Pembroke, 
3 April, 1925. 

1920. Rooks, Flotilla Leader. 
Broke. Commissioned 1925. 

1926. Amazon, T.B.D. 


1912. Srurpy. 
SwarTHy. 
1912. STRENUOUS, 
Sanp Boy. 
1915. Sprite, paddle tug. 
1916. Perr, paddle tug. 
1915. Vereran, paddle tug, 
ANCIENT. 
RoysTERER, twin screw tug. 
1917. Hyperasap, Q. ship. 
Boom Defence Vessel No. 27. 
Boom Defence Vessel No. 28. 
Building List. 
AcHERON, T.B.D. 


Two Torpedo Boat Destroyers for Canadian 
Navy. 
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Re-named 


paddle tug, re-named 
paddle tug, re-named 


re-named 
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Note: Messrs. John I. Thornycroft and 
(o., Ltd., supplied the original list, which 
was revised and added to by the joint 
efforts of Lieutenant T. Davys Manning 
and myself, 

Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 


Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 


RESTORATION OF ANCIENT 
BRASSES. 
(See exlvii. 167, 225, 277, 332, 386; cli. 43; 
clii. 117; cliii. 97). 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

EpLESBOROUGH.—1. John de Swynstede 
(Rector), 1395. Had been removed to Pil- 
stone or Pightlesthorne, Bucks, and thence to 
Ashridge House Chapel; was returned and 
inserted in stone of a lost brass on floor of 
north aisle. Re-rivetted and secured in 
1929. 

2. John Killingworth, 1412. The inscrip- 
tion tablet, broken into three pieces, and the 
rose with Latin motto, also removed (as 
above), returned and re-laid in modern stone 
in north aisle, at foot of pulpit stair, in 
1929. 

3. John Rufford, 1540. Partly re-rivetted 
and secured, in 1929. Note: The rose is 
illustrated as a tail-piece in Mill Stephen- 
son’s ‘List of Monumental Brasses,’ and a 
similar one was in St. Peter’s, St. Albans, 
Herts, but has disappeared. 


ESSEX. 

Sannon.—Patricke Fearne (Clarke, Par- 
son), 1588. The word ‘‘Rector’’ (?) had 
been cut off, and also a corner broken off, and 
a slip inserted engraved ‘‘ Clarke.’? The 
efigy of the Rector and his wife are mural, 
and the above inscription was replaced in 
1928. 


HAMPSHIRE, 

SouTHAMPTON. — Averin wife of Willm 
Wallop, 1601. An inscription plate 243 x 6, 
not recorded in Haines or other lists; was in 
private possession in West Somerset; has 
been repaired, mounted on stone, and re-fixed 
on south wall of chancel in St. Laurence 
church near her burial-place. The metal is 


thin and poor; the engraving is incomplete, 
several letters being outlined, but the centre 
away: another 


of the stroke not cut 
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illustration of the fact that the ancient 
engraving was done exactly as it is at the 
present day (1929). 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Brox Bourne. 1. Sir John Say, 1478. 
One enamelled shield and portion of mar- 
ginal inscription, on altar tomb, seriously 
bent in fruitless endeavour to tear them up 
from the marble, have been flattened and re- 
fixed (1929). The tabards and shields are 
early examples of enamelling. Only about 
three original enamels are now known to be 
in existence, 


2. Sohn Borrell, Serjeant at Arms, 1531. 
A loose label, ‘‘espoier en dieu,’’ has been 
recovered and re-laid, 1929. It had been 
lost and returned in 1892, since when it had 
again disappeared. There are four Evangel- 
ists inlaid in the stone, which do not belong 
to this memorial. 


SURREY, 


CrapHam, St. Pavut’s.—1. William Tab- 
leer, 1401. (MCCCC p’mo annis). 


2. William Glanville, 1647. Two Latin 
inscriptions, cleaned and mounted on oak, 
and attached to south pier of chancel arch 
with modern inscription stating that both 
were restored in memory of William and 
Anna Foweraker, William Glanville died 


‘“worn out by a journey ’’ from Exeter to 
London. (1928). 
YORKS. 


Harpuam.—Sir Thomas de Saint Quintin, 
1418. Two small fragments of marginal 
inscription re-rivetted and re-fixed in 1929. 


Water E. Gawrnore. 
1, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. 


RHYMES IN JINGLES. 


N ‘ A Treasury of Pleasure-Books for Young 
People,’ published by D. Appleton and 
Company, New York, 1861, and now, unfor- 
tunately, out of print, many tales and 
jingles are collected, most of them familiar 
to generations of children on both sides of 
the Atlantic. The popular quality of the 
jingles is indicated by the frequency with 
which assonance replaces rhyme ; but many of 
the rhymes are archaic, and throw light on 
the date when the jingles were composed. 
The version of ‘ Tom the Piper’s Son’ here 
given contains this stanza: 
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———_——___ 


Ly ae ; 
Some little time after Tom slept on some | might be New England, did not the proper 


hay, 


The very same Farmer was passing that way; | 


He took poor Tom’s pipe, and bade him 
prepare t 

To answer his crimes before the Lord Mayor, 

Here ‘‘ Mayor ’’ was evidently pronounced 


as ‘‘ mare.”’ 


gate, drake, sake; hay-stack, fat, 
‘The History of Mother Goose and her son 
Jack’ has the 
der; and in ‘The Simple Story of Simple 
Simon’ comes the stanza: 
Simon made a great snow-ball, 
And brought it in to roast; 
He laid it down before the fire, 
And soon the ball was lost. 


| 


| 
| 


| 


In ‘ The Fox and the Farmer,’ | : : 
the following groups of rhymes are found: | forum, it will be recalled, a rhyme found 
baek. | ever jingles are studied as other forms of folk 
“eye rhyme” wander—gan- | poetry have been, these rhymes will help to 


The rhyme lark—clerk shows the English | 


origin of ‘Cock Robin and Jenny Wren’; 
among the other rhymes here found 
word—bird and rook—books. ‘The Death of 
Cock Robin contains the word ‘‘ show] ’’— 
Who’ll dig his grave? 
I, said the Owl, 
With my spade and showl 
And I'll dig his grave. 


far as my experience goes, 


are | 
/of Walsall 


| name show an English origin—and the pro- 


” 


nunication ‘‘ hoss’’ is kept in ‘‘ hostler,’’ a 
good old English word. 

I may recall the rhyme water—after, in 
‘Jack and Jill.’ “Jill” is an old name; 
she was the wife of Mak in the Secunda Pas- 


in Fletcher’s ‘ Faithful Shepherdess.” If 


throw some light on the place and date of 
their composition. 
Ropert WITHINGTON. 
“Land’s End,’ Little Compton, 
Rhode Island, U.S.A. 


RMS OF THE BOROUGH OF WAL- 
SALL (See ante pp. 63, 106, s.». 

‘ England quartering France ’). — The Arms 
contain in the field three 
fleurs-de-lis of France, and three lions of 
England, quarterly, surmounted by a coronet, 


| with two lions addorsed and regardant as 
| supporters, their tails being interlaced. The 


‘The Veritable History of Old Mother | 


Hubbard and Her 
archaic rhymes: 


Dog’ contains 
Coffin—laughing ; 


many 
beer— 


chair; hose—clothes ; linen—spinning, may be | 


cited. ‘The True History of Little Jack 
Sprat’ rhymes chair and ear, brook and 
duck, mark and quack, black and sprat—some 


awed fer “Gillie eed * which font, wal colourings of the quarterings are as follows: 


heard in America. | 


The dexter chief and sinister base are blue; 
the sinister chief and the dexter base are red. 


| The coronet is encircled with fleurs-de-lis, of 


which five are visible. There are no crosses, 
as there would be if the English crown were 
represented. Surmounting the above are 


| what were formerly known as the Town Arms 


of which may throw light on the date of com- | 


position, while others suggest the en fleurs-de-lis, and the English lions without 


or carelessness of the unknown author. 


Haste and feast are rhymed in ‘The But- | 


terfly’s Ball,’ as are crew and you, and too 
and blue, taste and repast, slung and along. 


Some of these rhymes are, perhaps, permis- | 


sible to-day ; some may show a local pronun- 
ciation comparable to beata—mater in a Bow- 
doin College song, or Whittier’s couplet : 
Of all sad words of tongue or pen 
The saddest are these: “It might have 
been.” 
The nursery jingle: 
Trot, trot, to Boston, 
Trot, trot, to Lynn, 
Trot, trot, to Salem, 
And then home again. 


shows in the rhyme, as well as the geograph- 





ical names, that it is a product of New Eng- | 


land. 
“Trot down the lane,’’ or 
men,’’ in the second line. ‘ Banbury Cross, 
To see a white horse,’’ shows a rhyme which 


Perhaps some other versions read 


| 
| 


“Trot little | 


or Crest, namely ‘‘the bear and _ ragged 
staff.’’ 


The last King who quartered the French 


any addition, was Edward VI, who died in 
1553, and the first who adopted the use of 
only three fleurs-de-lis, instead of showing 
them, as it was called, ‘‘ semée,’’ was Henry 
IV. It may therefore be safely assumed 
that the arms are not of a later date than 


| 1553, nor earlier than 1405. 


The ‘‘ bear and ragged staff’? has a his- 
tory of its own, which carries the enquirer 
far into the regions of romance. It is said 
that Morvid, a legendary Earl of Warwick, 
fought and overcame in single combat a 
mighty giant, who came against him armed 
with a club, which was a tree pulled up by 
the roots and stripped of its branches. In 
remembrance of this great victory over the 
giant he incorporated with his arms_ the 
“ragged staff.” The bear was added at 
some later period. A curious feature con- 
nected with this historic badge is that the 
head of the bear is muzzled, and this has 
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been associated with some dishonourable | 
action on the part of one of the ancient Earls. | 
The muzzle has doubtless some heraldic sig- | 
nificance, but its exact nature seems still a | 
subject for enquiry. | 

A very old oil-painting of the bear and | 
ragged staff is hung in the Library at the 
Council House, Walsall. 

Peter H. Tuomas. 

Council House, Walsall, 

[We thank our correspondent for the print | 
in colour of the arms which he has been good 
enough to send us with the above note. ] 


ANFRANC’S FORGERIES.—‘“‘ No less a 
person than the great Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, Lanfranc, in support of Canter- 
bury’s superiority over York, forged nine 
documents which were rejected by the Papal 
Curia in 1123 because they had no seals, ‘ and 
did not at all savour of the Roman style.’ ” 
So writes Mr. C. H. Haskins in his learned 
‘Renaissance of the Twelfth Century,’ 1927, 
p. 90. As for most of his assertions, Mr. 
Haskins gives no authority for this statement, 
except in general terms in a note that con- 
cludes the chapter (iii.). Here I take them 
to be Messrs. A. Giry and R. L. Poole, but 
the student needs specific references instead | 
of the author’s mere dogmatic ipse dizxit. 
Edmund Gosse apologises to the readers of 
his ‘ Kighteenth Century Literature’ for 
having starred his pages somewhat copiously | 
with dates, but excuses himself reasonably | 
on the ground that ‘‘ dates present a great 
assistance to the comparative student’’ (p. 
xiv.). The same may be said of references 
to authorities with chapter and verse. Mr. 
Haskins’s book is a fine piece of historical 
writing, but marred, in my view, by this 
and by American ‘blemishes of spelling and 
phrase. But chiefly I take exception to the 
passage that heads this note because of its | 
sheer literary and historical anachronism. 
The page on which it occurs is a curious 
jumble of far-separated happenings in 
forgery, chosen haphazard to show that the 
twelfth century was conspicuous for ‘‘ a large 
crop of forgeries.’’ Here is the jumble which 
immediately precedes the charge against 
Lanfranc :—‘‘ The most famous of medieval 
forgeries are earlier, the Donation of Con- 
stantine in the eighth century, and the 
Forged Decretals in the ninth, but the twelfth 
has its full share.’ Quite so, but why 
illustrate this last by instances from earlier 
centuries? Possibly to justify a preceding 
quotation (p. 89) from R. L. Poole’s ‘ Lectures | 
on the History of the Papal Chancery,’ p. | 





| when Bee’swing was a foal Mr. 
| marked to a friend who was dining with him 


| wing’’ showing there. 


151, and his own warning line at p. 8 that 
‘* Chronological limits are not easy to set.’’ 
I accept this canon with the proviso that it 
be not too elastic either backward or forward. 
It is curious and instructive to contrast here 
the respective titles of the American pro- 


| fessor’s whole volume and our Professor T. F. 


Tout’s chapter ix. in his ‘The Empire and 
the Papacy,’ 1903, p. 198; ‘ The Renaissance 
of the Twelfth Century’ and ‘ The Monastic 
Movement and the Twelfth Century 
Renaissance.’ Now it is remarkable that 
Lanfranc is mentioned six times by the 
former, and only thrice by the latter. Neither 
vouchsafes dates of his life, both drag him 
out of his century (1005-1089), and thrust him 
into the twelfth; but the former adds insult 
to injury, in my judgment, by raking un the 
needless (and falsely chronicled) indictment 
of forgery, which I regard as an undoubted 


- post mortem libel. Prof. Tout found no urge 


to perpetuate it, nor any other historian 


| whom I have consulted. 


J. B. McGovern, F.S.A. SCOT., F.PH.S. 
Redgarth, Clothorn Road, 
Didsbury. 


KE’SWING (See ante p. 65).—Travelling 
back from Pontefract Races the other day 

the conversation turned to Mr. Orde’s (of 
Nunnykirk) famous mare Bee’swing (foaled 
1833, and went on racing till 1842). I had 
often wondered how she got her name and 
Major W. Renwick told me that her owner’s 
son related the incident of her naming to his 
father, the veteran Sir Geo. Renwick, after 
whose place, Newminster (Morpeth) the son 
of Bee’swing was named. It seems that 
Orde re- 


that he didn’t know what to call the daugh- 
ter of Dr. Syntax. The friend lifted up his 
glass of port and remarked upon the ‘“‘ bee’s 
‘‘That’s the very 
name for the youngster,’’ said Mr. Orde, 
and thus she was named. Bee’swing started 
sixty-four times and won fifty-one of her 
races. She died in March, 1854. 


J. Fatrrax-BLaKEBOROUGH. 


HRISTIAN NAME: JOY-IN-SORROW. 
—In the register book of St. John-sub- 
castro, Lewes, I came across the above 
picturesque female name. Without doubt it 
is of Puritan origin, but it would be inter- 
esting to know if it appears elsewhere. Sussex 
is somewhat famous for its Puritan nomen- 

clature. 

J. P Bacon Parties. 
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Keaders’ Queries. 


EXECU 
havage, 


: fA} AGE ”’ PAYMENT OF 
PFLONERS The right of 

havee, i.e., the taking tol] by 
orn and fruit ex posed 

for sale in the markets, to the that 
| grasped by the hand, was granted in 
Krance to the executioners by of emolu- 
ment. \ tin spoon measure, 
ut owing to the opposition of the public a 
June, 1775, suppressing 
and 


47 tt) 


ertain persons of the 


Lib OY 
amount 


Way 


was used as 


decree ssed in 


Was pa 
ng nhavag on grain 


the right of levying 
this 


fruit, and shortly afterwards was ex- 
tended to cover all other kinds of food. <A 
right was possessed by hangmen in 


ind [I shall he 





slad of any par 
custom 


ticulars as to when and how the 


PRISON FORTE ET Can any 
read supply me with particulars of 


} 
ACT ip} 
ft 








this punisnmen tna forerunner of peine 
forte et re nd inflicted upon those who 
used to plead to their indictment ? The 
prisoner was sent to gaol, where he was to 
ive on bread and wa isually, I believe 
vas irved to d Are there any 





authentic instances in hich death resulted 


from the punishment 
Henry Bateson. 


ney, N.S.W Australia, 
[)' YYNTON, NEAR BRISTOL. 
recently een appointed Rector of 
Doynton, [ am very anxious to find out 
details of the past history of the place, and 
lived here in days gone by. 
There appear to be no records of the past 
vhich are available, and the parishioners 
cannot supply me with any information. [| 
believe that the place appeared in Domesday 
Book, but spelt slightly differently ; and that 
well-known family of Tracy or De Tracy 
used to live here. I wonder can any of your 
readers supply me with information, or tell 
would be most likely to obtain 


Having 






who 


r +} 
( those 


me where | 
it. 
BD, H. Cocx. 


Doynton Bristol. 


( ‘HRIST CHURCH, BROADWAY, WEST- 

MINSTER.—An oak panel at the west 

end of the north wall in this church records 
these dates: 

1626, Graveyard consecrated by Dean of 
Westminster. 


ectory, 
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(sulianatl t 


Avcust 17, 


1929, 


1636, Broadway Chapel built in the Grave- 
ard. 
1642, 


1842, Chapel pulled 


hapel opened for Divine Service. 
down. 

1842, }oundation of a new 

by Duke of Buccleuch. 


Dedicated as 


church 


stone 


Christ Church — by 


Bishop Blomfield 
The pane does not record the fact that the 
Broadway Chapel was built as a chapel-of- 
ease to St. Margaret’s Church. Can any 
reader give the date when the Broadway 
ipel evard was levelled and turfed and 





the gravestones caused to disappear with the 
table tombs which are 
x flat and inscribed 
ground and 
ot the graveyard 


latter 


xcepti m of some four 


re, and about s 
hich were 


above 
in the south-east sid 
; These 


railings 


near tn Broadway g 

re hidden last January for the first time 
vy bein red up with mould and grass 
sown upon it. It is to be hoped that the 
inscriptions were carefully copied and placed 
mm ord fore being hidden. 


G. W. Wricut. 


AND CHURCHYARD 
4 PROTECTION SOCIETY. — In the 

l | Library there is a report (undated) 
on the City churchyards by Henry Wright, 
Does the Society exist now? 


( [LY HURCH 


if not. does any of its members survive? 
G. W. WricHt. 
‘LORDY EDGCUMBE.’—-Can any reader 
sive the full version of the eurious old 
West-country verses known as ‘Lordy (01 
Lawdy) Edgeumbe ’ ? When I was at Ply- 
mouth, forty years ago, they were well 





known and frequent juoted, especially by 
val officers, but, unfortunately, I failed 

o write them down. Five years ago I tried 
! iin to retrieve them locally the new 

generation takes no interest in anything but 
iotoring and cinemas, while dialect and 

tradition have vanished, and the old 

people seem to be ashamed of them! 

The only verses I can remember are as 

follows, but they are not consecutive 

Lawdy Edgcum’, Lawd divine, 

All the hakey Fish are thine. 

All the pilchard in the sea 
Lawdy Edgcum’ “long 

Lawdy Edgcum’, thon ¢ 
Unto us the Flying 

So that we might go to s 


Catching hakey fish for 


ha il 


+ 








if 





a. 
thee. 
A’penny Gate and Ferry tew, 

Lawdy Edgcum’ ’longs to yew 
(incomplete. 
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Edgcum’, good and great, 


Lawd ,g 
Open wide the A’penny Gate, 
All the soldiers they goes free, 
Lawdy Edgcum’ why not We? 


Edgcumbe was always pronounced short as 
written and never ‘‘ Mount Edg- 
imbe,’’ as in the modern title of the 
famil The last verse refers, of course, to 
the “well-known Stonehouse sridge or 
A’penny Gate ’’ (freed about five years ago), 
and seems to me to date from the time when 
the soldier, a continuous service man, was a 
ised government passenger, whilst the 
until his ship paid off 


above, 








seldom ashore 


wh became a civilian), had to pay his 
I bel these verses were fitted to an old 
tune. but I never heard them sung. 

(an any one say what the tune was? 


Herpert S. VAUGHAN. 


| AST ILLNESS OF MARY TUDOR. 

4 Miss Strickland, in her Life of Mary I, 
vol, v. in her ‘ Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
and,’ 1842 ed., says on p. 416: 

Fox in his narrative of the sufferings of the 
protestant martyrs reports she (Mary) 


weeks without speaking, as one dead, 
and more than once the rumour went that she 
id died in childhed. 
Having spent a long time in reading Fox’s 
or! meeting with anything like 
the above citation, I am hoping, as a last 
N. & ().’ reader will point 
Surely it must be there, 
known Miss Strickland 
to give a deliberate mis- 


ald | Sic} 


orks without 
resort, that some 
it out to me in Fox. 
for [ hay never 
ither of the sisters 
statement. 
FREDERICK CHAMBERLIN. 
| ENRY VIII QUERIES.—1. Where is 
there any detailed description of the 
machinery or machines by which Henry 


VIII was moved about in the latter part of 
his life ? 
2. The earliest reference I have ever found 


to the leg ulcer of Henry VIII is in 1537. 
What is advertised as a Life of Henry 
is recently appeared in the U.S.A., with a 

great flourish and sound of trumpets, 
heralded as a masterpiece of literary and his- 
torical work. It says flatly that there is a 
mention of Henry’s leg ulcer as early as 1516, 
but the author—following Strachey’s latest 
does not give any citations of his authorities, 
nor does the author reply to requests for such 
citations. If any of your readers and co- 
workers can find references to this ulcer 
earlier than 1537, their location will be very 
welcome to 

FREDERICK CHAMBERLIN. 
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\ AUDUTS IN ESSEX.—Can some etymo- 
'* jJogist tell me whether it is reasonable to 
identity a locality known in the early four- 
teenth century as Mauduts with a locality 
known to-day at Maddux (phonetic). They 
are both in the small parish of Terling in 
Essex. 


CU. STRUTT. 


WAkGARET OF THURINGIA.—In a list 
* ( 


of German pictures which I saw recently 
there was a water-colour by F. Becker: 
Margarethe von Thuringen mit ihren 


der gebissenen 
lady, and who bit 


Kindern, Heinrich mit 
W ange.’ Who was the 
Henry’s cheek ? 
G. H. WHITE. 
ith Norwood 


222, So Hill. 


W HINFIELD OR WINGFIELD FAM- 

J}LY.—Can any reader. tell me where I 
can find a pedigree of the Whinfield or Wing- 
family, formerly of Cljleadon Tower, 
The later generations are given 
in Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ under ‘ Wing- 
ficld-Digby.’ It is the earlier generations 
(previous to William Whinfield or Wingfield, 
1/02-1763) that I am anxious to obtain in- 
formation about. 


neid 


Durham ? 


C. Roy Hup.estoy. 
Redland, Bristol. 
[HE TROTTER FORTUNE.—When I was 
a boy, an old lady now dead told me of 
the existence of a fortune of several million 
pounds left by a gentleman named Trotter, 
who died in England without heirs thirty or 
forty years ago. Persons named Trotter met 
at ( incinnati, Ohio, to discover if there were 
any American heirs, but none could prove 
any claim. 
{ wonder if anyone can inform me about 


the man himself, and the final disposal of 
his property. 
R. C. TROTTER. 
Michigan, U.S.A. 
IURNELL ARMS. The arms of this 


family ave usually a lion rampant in bor- 

der azure. Sometimes the lion is crowned. 
The black lion crowned, borne by Sir 
Edward Burnell in 1395, was claimed by Sir 
John Lovell and also by Sir Thomas Morley, 
of Norfolk, both Morley and Lovell being 
descended from Maud, heir to the Burnells, 
who married 2nd Baron Lovell of Tichmarsh. 
I suspect the crowned lion comes from 


Segrave. Burke gives Segrave, Sable three 
garbs or banded gules. Segrave merged into 
Bohun. 


The Burnells claimed to come from Acton 
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Burnell. Was the black lion derived from 
the black lion of Powis? 

The Handlo family merged into Burnell. 
The Handlo lion was ‘‘ guttee.’’ 

In Oxfordshire Segrave bore a black lion | 
with a red bend. Segrave appeared first in | 
Northamptonshire and Leicestershire. Burke | 
omits several marriages in all three pedigrees. | 
The three families must have been connected | 
by marriage. The crowned black lion sug- | 
gests a royal origin. 

E. E. Cope. 


RMS OF LORRAINE.—Did the ancient 

Duchy of Lorraine ever use, Paly or and 

vert. How did these arms come to be asso- 

ciated with de Bohun, Lovell, Bassett, etc. ? 
KE. KE. Cope. 


NCIENT PEERAGES. — Burke in his 
‘ Extinct Peerage ’ omits many early mar- 
riages. Have these ever been discovered 
since ? 
ENQUIRER. 


HURNING SONGS. — Mrs. Kennedy- 

" Fraser, in the ‘Songs of the Hebrides,’ 

notes some ancient churning songs. I shall 

be glad of references to churning songs in 
other parts of Great Britain and Ireland. 
R. Hepcer Watt.ace. 


OHN BATES’S ‘MENAI BRIDGE.’ — 

As such author and subject of an epi- 

sodic poem, 1826, 12mo., and printed at 

Holyhead. Is any ana gleanable about this 

versifier, and any clue as to local residence ? 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


OHN ALDEN AND PRISCILLA. — I 
have picked up a little pewter saucer 
with a young man and a young woman, in 
basso rilievo, on it. They are obviously 
Quakers or Puritans or Covenanters. Under- 
neath the figures are the words: ‘‘ John 
Alden and Priscilla.”’ The names are 
familiar, but I cannot remember who the two 
are, and I have no books of reference with 
me. Will some one kindly enlighten me? 
G. F. W. 


(‘The Courtship of Miles Standish’ by 
Longfellow, is the story of which our corre- 
spondent is in search.] 


EFERENCES REQUIRED.—From Hazlitt’s 
essay ‘On a Sundial’ :— 

(1) “Why dance ye, mortals, 
grave of Time? ” 

(2) “As in a map the voyager his course.” 

(3) “Diana and her fawns and all the 
glories of the antique world.” 

(4) “Out of my country and myself I go.” 


V. H. Couns. 


o’er the 
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_ Replies. 


POLITICS OF BRISTOL, 1685 
(clvii. 79). 


M. B. should consult ‘The Annals of 

* Bristol in the “ Seventeenth Century,’ by 
John Latimer (Bristol, William George’s 
Sons, 1900). From this it appears that after 
the surrender of the city’s old charters in 
1683, the King in the following year took 
pains to see that the city was governed by a 
corporation likely to be subservient to his 
wishes. One alderman and nineteen coun- 
cillors were displaced, and the King nomin- 
ated as mayor and alderman William Hay- 
man. On the death of Charles II a con- 
gratulatory address to the new King was 
presented by Hayman at Whitehall. Latimer 
comments that ‘‘ Hayman, whose affection 
for the Crown and its ministers underwent 
same modification before he quitted office. . . 
received the honour of knighthood.’’ Hay- 
man is chiefly remembered for a remarkable 
incident in which Judge Jeffreys played the 
leading part when he came to Bristol in 
September, 1685, to try those who had been 
captured as a result of Monmouth’s defeat. 
Jeffreys is said by Latimer to have poured 
abuse on Bristol, saying, ‘This city, it 


seems, claims the privilege of hanging 
amongst themselves. I find you have more 
need of a commission once a month.’’ He 


is also said to have observed that the rebels 
without must have had encouragement from 
the rebels within. A ship had been fired as 
a signal, ‘‘ and yet you are willing to believe 
it was an accident.’’ 

There seems little doubt that the burning 
of the ship was a plot to occupy the 
trained bands in saving the fleet in the 
harbour from the flames, while Monmouth’s 
men, in the diversion thus created, would 
be able to march into the city. The plan 
miscarried because the Duke of Beaufort 
(who assumed complete authority over the 
city) declined to allow his men to help fight 
the flames, and moreover threatened to burn 
down the city if any insurrection were 
attempted. 

Latimer continues that when Jeffreys saw 
the meagreness of the calendar of prisoners 
he was disgusted and ‘‘ again fell upon the 
aldermen, whom he unreasonably suspected of 
disloyalty.” It appears that it had been 


customary for the aldermen to transport re- 
prieved felons to the West Indies, where they 
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were sold as slaves. Not content with this 
the magistrates arranged that when persons 
were brought before them, they should be 
warned by underlings of the Court that they 
might be hanged if the cases went to trial, 
and advised to ask to be transported. 
“The game thus bagged,’”’ says Latimer, 
“was appropriated by the magistrates in 
rotation.’ Jeffreys learnt of this, and when 
he was holding the assize, with the mayor, 
Sir William Hayman, on the bench, he thus 
addressed him: “Sir, Mr. Mayor, you, I 
mean, kidnapper, and that old justice on the 
bench [Alderman Lawford], an old knave; 
he goes to the tavern, and for a pint of sack 
he will bind people servants to the Indies.” 
Jeffreys next ordered the Town Clerk to read 
a statement of Hayman’s alleged offences, 
after which he addressed him: “ Kidnapper! 
Do you see the keeper of Newgate? If it 
were not in respect of the sword which is 
over your head, I would send you to Newgate, 
you kidnapping knave.’’ Hayman was then 
fined £1,000 ‘‘ for suffering a boy committed 
to Bridewell to go beyond the sea.’”’ The 
Court then went on, but just before the ad- 
journment Jeffreys ordered Hayman to go into 
the dock to plead ‘‘ guilty ’’ or ‘‘ not guilty.” 
After a plea of ‘‘not guilty,’’ he was made 
to give security for his appearance in the 
afternoon and then given into the custody of 
the sheriffs. Jeffreys is said to have declared, 
“Had it not been in respect of the city I 
would have arraigned him and hanged him 
hefore I went forth and would have seen it 
done myself.’’ 

The case against Hayman and the other | 
magistrates was adjourned from time to time | 
and finally quashed when a general amnesty 
was given at the Revolution three years later. | 
Hayman was then ejected from the alder- | 
manic bench. When James II visited Bristol | 
in 1686 he was entertained in Hayman’s | 
house in Small Street. | 

C. Roy Hupteston. | 

Little Mead, Chapel Green Lane, 

tedland, Bristol. 


AGNERECK AND GASPARD SCIOP- 
PIUS (clvii. 82).—Heinrich Wagnereck 
—the name may also be written Wangnereck 
—was born in Munich. A member of his 
family, John, Simon Wagnereck was Chan- 
cellor to Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria; 


Heinrich, who was a priest, a professor and 
an author, held posts that were less dazzling, 
but not perhaps much less influential, for 


| “© perhaps.”’ 





many German potentates sought his advice 
owing to his reputation for learning and his 
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great activity. In 1640 it was commonly 
reported that he was to be appointed con- 
fessor in the Imperial palace of Innsbruck, 
but the report proved to be incorrect. There 
is a short life of him in the fourth edition of 
his first treatise on the Confessions of St. 
Augustine, and there are many pages relat- 
ing to his political activities in Grauert’s 
‘Studien u. Darstellungen aus dem Gebiete 
der Geschichte,’ in the volume that treats of 
the policy of the Jesuits for the fifteen years 
that followed the Peace of Prague (1635). 

Apart from what he may _ have written 
about himself, the indefatigable Scioppius, a 
convert to Rome and an assailant of the 
Jesuits, has found a severe but at times an 
amusing biographer in Nisard, whose work 
‘Les Gladiateurs de la République des Let- 
tres’ was published in Paris in 1860. It is 
a little odd that a scholar, like Scioppius, so 
picturesque in his aggressiveness, should have 
failed hitherto to attract the attention of an 
English writer. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


‘ORNELIUS NEPOS IN RUSSIA (elvii. 
65). — Russia is a country that baffles 
calculation, and it is often dangerous to say 
what may or may not have happened there. 
But it is hardly likely that Cornelius Nepos 
was the first classical writer to be published 
in Russia, and I see that the London Chron- 
icle of 1762 qualifies the statement with a 
Kiev was ceded to the Czar 


in 1667. A justly famous Academy had 


| existed there from the beginning of the seven- 


teenth century, one of its objects being to 
promote the study of classical Greek and 
Latin, so that the champions of Orthodoxy 


_might be able to cope in argument on equal 


terms with the Jesuits, who showed great 
activity at Kiev, when it was a Polish city. 
About a mile from Kiev, at the Lavra of 
Petchersk, the oldest monastery in Russia, 
there were  printing-presses, admirably 
equipped and kept busily at work, though, no 
doubt, most of the publications were of a 
sort to interest and help adherents of the 
Russian Church. Later on, in the same cen- 
tury, one, if not two, educational establish- 
ments were set up at Moscow, where Greek 
and Latin were taught. At Moscow there 
were also printing-presses, and it seems rea- 
sonable to assume that sooner or later some 
classical work would be published there. Buz 
pupils were probably not numerous, and it 
may have been the practice to send for Greek 
and Latin books to some foreign city, perhans 


| Amsterdam. However, in 1704, Polykarpof, 
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a Russian historian, published in Russia a 
‘‘Treasury’’ of the Slav, Greek and Latin 
languages and in the same year the works, 
whole or in part, of Quintus Curtius were 
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|of the Toy and Marble Warehouse, No. 6, 


Great St. Andrew Street, was the acknowledged 


| and established printer of sheet literature for 


| the “ Dials ” 


also published, but I cannot say for certain | 
whether they were a translation or in the | 


original Latin. 


It is easy to see why the, 


exploits of ‘‘ Philip’s warlike son ’’ should be | 


of interest at that time in Muscovy, for Peter 
the Great, not too seriously, perhaps, had 
thought in his youth of conquering India. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


(ARMELITES AND CAMALDULES 

(clvii. 45, 85).—A complete list of the 
Houses of the Carmelite Order in England, 
with notes and references, is to be found in 
vol. vi., part 3, of Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon 
Anglicanum,’ pp. 1567-1582. Mention of 
Houses in various countries is made by B. 
Zimmerman in his article on the Carmelite 
Order in the Catholic Encyclopaedia, and an 
extensive bibliography is also given. There 
is also an article, with a bibliography, on the 
Camaldolese, by R. U. Butler and L. A. St. L. 
Stoke. 

H. M. CasHMonre, 
Birmingham, 


ST: CLEMENT’S CHURCH IN LONDON 
(clvii. 45, 86).—I regret to find that at 
the latter reference I attached the 
vane to St. Clement’s, Eastcheap, instead of 
St. Clement Danes Church. There does not 
appear to be a vane on the former. 

Watter E. GAWTHORP. 


ROADSIDES AND VALENTINES: 
BIBLIOGRAPHY (clvii. 81).—A good 
account of the printers and publishers of the 
first-named of these interesting mementoes 
of former times may be found in Charles 
Hindley’s ‘ Life and Times of James Catnach 
(late of Seven Dials), Ballad Monger,’ pub- 
lished by Reeves and Turner, 196, Strand, 
1878, and in his ‘ History of the Catnach 
Press, at Berwick-upon-Tweed, Alnwick and 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in Northumberland 
and Seven Dials, London,’ published by 
Charles Hindley (the Younger), Booksellers’ 
Row, St. Clement Danes, Strand, W.C., 
1887. 

Catnach and Pitts were two individuals, 
never associated together in business, In the 
last named work, Hindley says :— 

At the time [circa 1794] James—or as he 
afterwards was popularly called “‘ Jemmy,” or 
“Old Jemmy ” Catnach—commenced business 


in Seven Dials it took all the prudence and 
tact which he could command to maintain his 
position, as at that time, “ Johnny” Pitts, 


anchor | 


ee ” district; therefore, as may be 
easily imagined, a powerful rivalry and vip- 
dictive jealousy soon arose between these 
“two of a trade,’ most especially on the part 
of “Old Mother ” Pitts [his wife, mother or 
widow], who is described as being a coarse 
and vulgar-minded personage, and as havine 
originally followed the trade of a ‘‘ bum-boat ” 
woman at Portsmouth., 

It should be remembered that the ‘‘ Marble 
Warehouse’ of Pitts’, referred to the 
marbles ofjour school-days, and not those of 
our later years, usually put up by someone 
else. 

W. S. Fortey succeeded to the business of 
Catnach, which was, until a few years ago, 
still a general printing-office in Great Saint 
Andrew Street, in the centre of the ‘‘ Dials,” 

There are many interesting particulars of 
these ‘‘ ballad-mongers’’ in Mayhew’s ‘ Lon- 
don Labour and the London Poor,’ and their 
experiences as to the popularity of the sub- 
jects of the ‘‘ last dying speeches” they 
vended. ; 

In addition to these ‘‘ Catnach Broad- 
sides,’”’ chiefly dealing with “ horrible mur- 
ders ’’’ and suicides, there were many ‘‘ Bell- 
men’s Verses’? and ‘‘Christmas Carols” 
hawked about, the former being personal ones 
printed for different London parochial bell- 
men and lamplighters, often with very crude 
woodcuts of lampmen falling off their ladders 
whilst in pursuit of their calling, in order to 
draw the sympathy of their prospective 
purchasers. 

I have a good number of Bellmen and 
Beadles’ ‘‘ Verses,’? most of these _ being 
issued by C. H. Reynell, of Broad Street, 
Golden Square. He seemed not to have 
specialised for any particular patron, the 
““ verses ’’ being chiefly set up in a uniform 
style, with the names of the suppliant and 
his parish inserted afterwards, for during a 
period of some twenty years, I find the sub- 
ject-matter and the illustrated heading and 
border much about the same, with but a 
trifling difference. 

Reynell, although printing such curious 
and illiterate stuff, must have ‘‘ moved with 
the times,’’ and made money, while also 
pleasing his varied customers, for he was an 
intimate friend of Leigh Hunt and his circle, 
and had been connected with this gifted poet 
and essayist’s publications, 

Amongst the London imprints on _ these 
various ephemeral items which I have are 
those of James Adlard, Duke Street, Smith- 
field; John Arliss, of Gutter Lane, Cheapside 
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(and afterwards of Camden Town) ; John 
Brettell, Rupert Street, Haymarket; T. 
Davidson, Lombard Street, Fleet Street; 
Dean and Munday, Threadneedle Street; W. 
Glindon, Rupert Street, Haymarket; B. 
Hodgson, Fleet Street; John Pitts, Saint 
Andrew Street, Seven Dials; John Quick, 
Little Guildford Street, Borough; G. 
Smeeton, Northumberland Street, Strand; T. 
Wallis, Camden Town (formerly of Hamp- 
stead); and Marks and Co., Houndsditch. 

These publishers did not entirely confine 
themselves to these crude publications; in 
fact one I have was printed by P. Boyle, of 
Vine Street, Piccadilly, who afterwards was 
associated with Boyle’s Court Guide. 

K. E. NEwrTon. 

Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 

\ ARIA THERESA DOLLARS (clvii. 81). 

—These, with the date 1780 and legend 
unchanged, are still being struck in Vienna 
for use in Abyssinia and other parts of the 
world: more than five million of them were 
struck last year. I do not know whether 
they are being made elsewhere. 

Those struck in Vienna are of a fineness 
8333 silver: 1663 copper. This dollar is 
worth something like two shillings in Abys- 
sinia, but varies with 
silver: in 1926, for instance, its highest 
value was 8.43, its lowest 10.05 to the pound 


sterling. 
8. G. 


BEBE AND THB MILKY WAY (elvii. 
25, 70).—I doubt if there is any mention in 
antiquity of her deposition from the post of 
cup-bearer to the Gods on account of a 
stumble or other clumsiness. Apart from the 
caprice of Jupiter for his new favourite, 
Ganymede, it must be remembered that Hebe 
was given in marriage to the translated Her- 
cules and soon bore him two bouncing babes, 
Alexiares and Anicetus: the cares of mother- 
hood would render her but a poor bar-maid. 
This story of the origin of the Milky Way 
(which differs from the ordinary one—a spurt 
from the breasts of Juno) is perhaps due to 
some Renaissance conceit. (an PrRoressor 
Brnsty enlighten us? 
S. G. 
K PATTLE FAMILY (elvi. 387, 431, 
450; clvii. 14). — Some further light is 
thrown on this interesting family in a pam- 
phlet to be found in the British Museum, 
entitled :— 
Correspondence between Mr. James Pattle 
and the Managers of the Bengal Civil Service 
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the world price of | 


Annuity Fund, to which are appended authen- 
ticated copies of Mr. H. Prinsep’s two 
minutes dated 27th December, 1839 and 6th 
January, 1840 on Mr. A[rchibald] Trotter’s 
case (Caleutta; printed for William Rushton 
1843: 8vo. pp. iv. 30). 

I take this James Pattle to be the father 
by Mlle de l’Etang, mother, of the seven 
beautiful daughters dealt with in Kathleen 
FitzPatrick’s ‘ Lady Henry Somerset,’ 1923, 
pp. 12-15). 

J. M. Butzocu. 


“LENTIL ” AS ADJECTIVE (clvii. 81). 
—‘* Lentil ’’ thirst is a desire for some 
fluid made of lentils, such as the red pottage 
which Jacob was boiling when Esau came 
from the field and was faint, and for which 
Esau bartered his birthright. (Gen. xxi. 
29-33). In Ruskin’s time a biblical allusion 
would have more chance of being recognised 
than nowadays. 
Joun R. Macratu. 


It is perhaps worth noting that in the 
Ruskin passage quoted there is a variant 
reading ‘‘lentile,’’ which I find in the 
‘* Everyman ”’ edition of ‘ Modern Painters,’ 
vol. ii. p. 270 (=Part IIT, section i, ch. xiv, 
§ 15, whether in this or in the standard 
edition). 

‘‘Lentil(e) thirst’? must mean something 
like ‘‘ base greed ’’ or “‘ pitiable weakness ”’ ; 
a thirst comparable with the hunger and 
longing of Esau for a mess of red pottage, 
made of lentils. See Genesis xxv. 29-34. In 
verse 34 the Authorised Version has ‘“‘ len- 
tiles,’? and the Revised Version “‘ lentils.’’ 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 

Birmingham University. 


ENERAL WM. HENRY HARRISON 
(clvi. 443).—In the war of 1812 between 
England and the United States at the battle 
of the Thames (a river in Ontario) on Oct. 
5, 1813, William Henry Harrison (1773-1841) 
defeated the British (under Henry A. Proctor) 
and Indians (under the celebrated Tecumseh), 
the latter of whom was killed. In the famous 
presidential election of 1840—nicknamed the 
‘“ Jog cabin and hard cider ’”’ or ‘‘ the Tippe- 
canoe and Tyler too’’ campaign—Harrison 
(called ‘‘ Old Tippecanoe,’”’ from his victory 
over Tecumseh, Nov. 11, 1811, in the Tippe- 
canoe River) and John Tyler, who had been 
nominated by the Whigs, were the successful 
candidates. But Harrison died suddenly on 
April 4, 1841, just a month after his in- 
auguration. Notices of him will be found in 
all American biographical dictionaries. His 
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grandson, Benjamin Harrison (1833-1901), 
was President in 1889-1893. 


Apert MattTHEews. 
Boston, U.S.A. 


HE FRENCH 
JAMES’S PARK (clvii. 82). — Lord 
Hervey in his ‘Memoirs’ (vol. i., p. 506, 
et seq.) says that the Princess Royal, Anne, 
daughter of George II, was married to the 
Prince of Orange, March 14, 1734, in this 
chapel. He writes: 

A covered gallery (through which the pro- 
cession passed) was built from the King’s 
apartment quite round the palace garden to 
the little French Chapel adjoining to St. 
James’s House (where the ceremony was _per- 
formed). .. . The Chapel was fitted up with an 
extreme good taste, and as much finery as 
velvets, gold and_ silver tissue, galloons, 
fringes, tassels, gilt Iustres and sconces could 
give. 

He says the King provided everything to 
make this wedding splendid. 


A. Francts STEvART. 


There could scarcely have been a chapel 
actually in the Park. Timbs quoting 
Mackeson’s ‘ Churches’ states that in 1646 
the French Protestant refugees commenced 
their Church services in Pembroke House, 
near Whitehall, and that owing to rapid 
increase three churches were formed in 
twenty years, one of which was in Spring 
Gardens: 
Chapel — survived. According to Sarah 
Tooley in ‘ Royal Palaces and their Mem- 
ories,’ a chapel was to be erected for Queen 
Henrietta’s French priests and retinue in 
St. James’s Palace. Owing to delay in 
building, complaint was made to Charles I, 
who said that if the Queen’s Closet, or the 
Great Chamber or the garden was ‘“ not 
large enough,’ or would ‘‘ not suit their 
purpose they may go to the Park, which is 
the fittest place of all.’’ However, after a 
‘“ stormy domestic scene ’’ and “ display of 
fury,’’ ‘‘the Queen’s chapel was completed 
and opened with great pomp and ceremony.” 
It stood in Friary Court, escaped the fire, 
and is ‘‘ now the domestic chapel to Marl- 
borough House.’’ 

Water E. Gawtnorpe. 


Mr. G. B. Beeman, in his ‘ French 
Churches in London,’ Huguenot Society Pro- 
ceedings, Vol. viii., mentioning the French 
Chapel Royal of St. James’ Palace, says :— 


William TITI., soon after his arrival, 


granted the use of the Friary Chapel for the 


but by 1700 only the Savoy French | 


use of the French Refugees attached to the 
Court, the Ministers being appointed Royal 


| Chaplains, 


The French congregation decreasing in 


| numbers, an exchange of chapels was made 
| with the German Lutheran congregation in 


CHAPEL IN ST.) 


1781. The chapel was till recently used by the 


latter. 

In 1809 the small chapel to which the French 
had removed was burnt, and not rebuilt. An 
arrangement was then made with the German 
congregation by which the French services 
were resumed in the Friary Chapel, but these 
ceased finally in June 1810, and in 1830 the 
chaplaincies, now become sinecures, were 
suppressed. 

Further particulars will be found in ‘ Old 
and New London,’ Vol. iv. pp. 105-6, Wal- 
ford, of course, treating it as a Lutheran 
chapel, as it was at the date of his work. 
In 1919 the services were in Danish at 8,30 
a.m., the chapel being Queen Alexandra’s 
private one, as attached to Marlborough 


House. W. H. Mancueéz. 
“ T\O IN ROME AS THE ROMANS DO” 


(clvii. 65).—-The saying is familiar to 
me in the mediaeval line, 

Cum fueris Rome Romano vivito more. 

Being away from books, I can only suggest 
that further forms may be given in W. H. D. 
Suringar’s invaluable notes to his edition of 
H. Bebel’s ‘ Proverbia Germanica’ (Leyden, 
1879). Am I right in thinking that the above 
or a similar line was quoted in ‘ N. and Q.’ 
some years ago (before 1905) by Mr. Vernoy 
Renpatn from  Palingenius’ ‘ Zodiacus 
Vitae.’ ? 

Epwarp BENSLY. 

Hotel Fiirstenhaus, Pertisau am Achensee, 

Tirol, 

{ Mr, Vernon RENDALL’s article on Palingenius 
will be found at 9S. iv. 327, but the line quoted 
ps ea neque protinus uno est Condita Roma 
aie, 


ROSCENIUM MOTTOES (elvii. 25, 70). 
I recollect that when tracing the quota- 
tion ‘‘ Vivitur ingenio’’ to a line in the 
‘ Elegy on Maecenas,’ 
Vivitur ingenio; caetera mortis erunt, 
I quoted in ‘N. and Q.’ from a prologue or 
epilogue delivered by Joe Haines, the actor, 
in which he quoted the first two words of 
this line, after the stage direction looks up, 
from which it would appear that the motto 
was to be seen above the stage. I cannot 
recall the names of the play and _ theatre. 
Particulars could probably be found by turn- 
ing up the references under ‘ Vivitur ingenlo 
(in ‘ Proverbs and Sayings,’ or ‘ Quotations ’) 
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in one of the recent Series Indexes to ‘ N. and 
Q.’ The date would be roughly about 1919. 
Epwarp BENSsLyY. 
Pertisau am Achensee, Tirol. 
[The reference is 12 8. iv. 1388 s.v. ‘ Spenser 
and ‘“ the Shepherd’s Calendar ”’.’] 
— (OWRA OR ORA) (clvii. 60).—The 
name Cymenes-Ora, i.e. Cymen’s shore, is 
traceable in Keynor Farm on the Selsey 
peninsula. It was so named after Cymen, 
the eldest of the three sonsof AXlla the Dane 
(who landed there in A.D. 477), Cymen, 
Wlencing and Cissa (who gave his name to 
Cissa-ceaster = Chichester). There is a de- 
tailed account of the landing in the Chronicle 
of Henry of Huntingdon (written c. 1135, 
Thos. Forester’s translation, London, 1853). 
I have gone into the matter as far as it can 


be dealt with in my ‘ Selsey Bill’ (London, | 


1911, pp. 88 ff. and 275). We find it ren- 
dered in several ways, e.g. Cymenshora 
(Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, a.p. 477), Cumne- 
shore (Selsey Charter, A.D. 683), Cymen- 
ereshoran (Charter of Brithelm, (Birch’s 
Cartularium, 1885, Nos. 930 and 997) and 
others. 
EpwarRp HERON-ALLEN. 


PIECES OF EIGHT (clvii. 80). — The 
earliest reference to ‘‘ pieces of eight ”’ 
given in the ‘N.E.D.’ is in Ben Jonson’s 
“The Alchemist ’ (1610), though it must have 
been in use amongst sailors at a much earlier 
date. The piece of eight was a multiple of 
the original Spanish monetary unit, the real, 
and was poured forth from the Spanish- 
American mints after the conquest of Mexico 
and Peru, early in the sixteenth century, in 
such profusion as to become a universal coin 
before the opening of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. One of the earlier Spanish names for 
the coin was pieza de & ocho, and the English 
term seems to be the natural echo of this. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


So called because the Spanish dollar con- 
sisted of eight reals, each of which was worth 
about 64d. The dollar was in consequence 
sometimes called ‘“‘real of eight ’’—see the 
‘O.E.D.’ under ‘ Fight,’ 2, d, and ‘ Real,’ 2. 
It will be remembered that John Silver’s 
parrot in ‘ Treasure Island’ used to screech 
“Pieces of Fight ’’ continually. 
Tr. DB; 


Gir WILLIAM YOUNG OF DELFONT 
__(clvii. 82).—This could hardly be Sir 
William Yonge, the politician, for he died 
in 1755. Might it be Sir William Young, 
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| North Dean? 
, Governor of Dominica, and was created a 


| Monumental 
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1st baronet, the ancestor of the Youngs of 
Sir William was Lieutenant- 


baronet, May 2, 1769. He died in 1788 and 
was succeeded by his son William. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


BRASS OF WOOL-MERCHANT (clvii. 

79).—The well known brasses at North- 
leach showing sheep are illustrated in Cecil 
T, Davis’s ‘ Brasses of Gloucestershire,’ at 
the following references:—(1) John Fortey, 
1458, p. 55; (2) unidentified, c. 1485, p. 87; 
(3) John and Joan Taylour, c¢. 1490, p. 90. 
(4) Thomas Bushe, 1526, p. 135; (5) Joan 
Bushe, 1526, p. 136. 

Rortanp AUSTIN. 


Mill Stephenson in his ‘ List of Monu- 
mental Brasses in the British Isles,’ gives 
brief descriptions of the brasses [at North- 
leach] with references to works containing 
further information and illustrations. 

H. M. CasHuMmore, 

Birmingham, 


John Fortey, 1458, North Leach, Glouces- 
ter, has his right foot upon a sheep. See: 
Brass Society Folio, Vol. ii., 
pl. 15 (out of print); St. Paul’s Ecclesiolog- 
ical Society Transactions, Vol. iii., xiv; 
Macklin’s ‘ Brasses of England,’ p. 169; C. T. 
Davis, ‘Gloucester Brasses,’ 55, 96; 
Gloucester Notes and Queries, vi. 10. 

John Taylour, c. 1490, Northleach: a 
sheep upon his woolsack. References as 
above. 

Water E. GawrHorpe. 

\LICK’EM INN (clvi. 352; clvii. 33, 87).— 

At the time when Sir Walter Scott wrote 
‘St. Ronan’s Well’ the Cross Keys Hotel, 
or Cleikum Inn, in Peebles—formerly known 
as ‘‘ The Yett’’—was kept by Miss Marion 
Ritchie, who is said to have been the proto- 
type of Meg Dods. 

Prior to the recent alterations to this hotel, 
which is still called ‘‘ The Cleikum,”’ there 
hung in the parlour a sketch of the Devil 
holding a pronged fork, with which his 
Satanic Majesty presumably ‘‘cleeked in”’ 
the customers. 

Grorce WoLre Murray, 
Captain. 

In both England and Scotland clickem 
implies a_ thief, as click and_ cleck are 
synonymous with steal. The English Dialect 


Dictionary gives Clickem Inn, Cumberland, a 
name applied to a lonely wayside house. This 
would be reasonable as much in the case of 
the Talbot Inn at Swinhope as in that of 
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Meg Dods’ famous abode at St. Ronan’s. I Greinfeild Halse; 1589; Acts of the Privy 


corresponded with Mr. William Grant on/ Council, pp. 160-1. 


this point, in connection with the Scottish 
Dialect Dictionary, two years ago, and the 
above note is based upon his remarks. 


Peter B. G. BINnNALL. 


NAMES ON MEDIAEVAL SEALS (elvii. | 

10).—No. 12, Willelmus de Pipa might | 
possibly have reference to the Abbey of Austin | 
Canons formerly existing at Pipe Ridware, | 
in Staffordshire, though if this were so it 
would appear to be the only English one) 
among this collection. 

P. B. G. B. 


WO OLD CHARADES: SOLUTION 
SOUGHT (clvii. 62). — I suggest that 
‘‘slush-push ’’ is the solution of the first 
puzzle. Its syllables satisfy the first and 
next parts of the charade, and as a manu- 
factured word it might be invented for the 
whoie. 

I suggest that in the second puzzle ‘‘I”’ 
stands for ‘‘ ant,’’ and ‘‘ she”’ for ‘‘ aunt’”’ 
—those two words being pronounced alike by 
many people. 


ADE: 


YONNEMARA: CHEATING THE) 
FAIRIES (clvi. 372).—The idea of cheat- 
ing the fairies is also prevalent in China. A 
family with an only male child give him | 
frequently a girl’s name or shave his head 
like a priest’s, both to deceive bad spirits, that 
they may overlook the child and think it to! 
be only a girl or useless priest. For the same 
reason boys are dressed sometimes in girl’s 
clothing, or they are pro forma adopted into 
a family rich in children. To instil fear 
into the aggressive spirits little boys are also 
made to wear tiger-shoes or caps which show 
in embroidery the head of a tiger. 
G. A. R. Goyze. 
China. 


AMILY NAMES AS _ CHRISTIAN 
NAMES (clvii. 80).—The following are 
a few instances from Devon. The Christian 
names precede the surnames in the list :— 
Arundela Crispin; 1263; Dev. and Corn. 
N. and Q., xiv. 42. 
Bampfield Carslake ; 1773; Exeter Marriage 
Licences, 


Carey. Raynell; 1599-1600; Acts of the 


Privy Council, p. 182. 
Fortescue Beard; 1616; J. C. Tingey, MS. 
Cal. Exeter Castle MSS., fo. 599. 
Furze Worth; 1734 ante, C. 
‘Devon Wills,’ p. 45. 


Worthy, 


| Assoc, 1927, p. 269. 


Hele Webber; 1738; Exeter 
Licences. 
Maine Swete; 1683 (died); Trans. Devon 


Marriage 


Pollard Lewis; 
Licences, 

Raleigh Clapham; 1536 (died); John R. 
Chanter, ‘ Sketches of the Literary Hist. of 
Barnstaple,’ p. 27. 

Servington Savery; 1674; ‘Rep. on Devon 
Charities,’ i. 198, Exeter, 1826. 

Southcombe Hole; 1791; Exeter Marriage 
Licences. 

Stuckley Pollard; 1580; Crisp, ‘ Somerset 
Wills,’ y. 64 (Barnstaple probate). 

I am indebted to Mr. A. J. P. Skinner, 
of Colyton, for the foregoing references to 
Exeter Marriage Licences. 


‘1757; Exeter Marriage 


M. 


STRIPS OF LAND BY ROADSIDES IN 

YORKSHIRE (celvii. 80). — It may 
interest Mr. ANToNy TatuMan to know that 
the characteristics of the Yorkshire roads 
about which he inquires possibly originated 
the noted phrase ‘‘ A Yorkshire bite.”’ 

Speaking of the times when Scottish 
drovers were accustomed to bring their cattle 
south, Edmund Bogg, ‘ Wensleydale,’ says 
the common term ‘‘ The Yorkshire bite,” 
originated in the following manner : 

The Scotchmen in driving their cattle to the 
southern markets moved very slowly, so as to 
allow their cattle to graze by the way, and in 
many instances were not over _ particular 
where; in consequence of this, in passing over 
the unenclosed lands of Northumberland and 
Cumberland, the farmers and their servants 
often turned out armed with sticks and forks, 
and compelled them to move forward. At such 
times the Scotch drovers were wont to say, 
“ Ah weel, jist bide a wee, and further deon 
sooth we’ll jist get a Yorkshire bite.” 


H. Askew. 

Spennymoor, 
A CURIOUS MARRIAGE ITEM (clvii. 
61). — The Gentleman’s Magazine, 


February, 1785, in announcing the marriage 
at Ryton, Co. Durham, of Jane, widow of 
Michael Pearson, of West Matfen, to George 
Silvertop, of Stella, made the following 
remarks : 


This is the third time this lady has_ been 
before the altar in the character of a bride, 
and there has been something remarkable on 
each of her three nuptial engagements, Her 
first husband was a Quaker, her second hus 
band a Protestant of the Established Church, 
and her third a Roman Catholic. Every hus- 
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band was twice her age, at sixteen she married | 


a gentleman of thirty-two, at thirty she took 
one of sixty, and now, at forty she is united 
to a gentleman of eighty-four. 


The lady was Jane, daughter of Charles | 
Selby, of Earle, whose first husband was | 


William Ormston, of Hendersyde, near Kelso, 
and her second, as stated above, was Michael 
Pearson, of West Matfen. 

George Silvertop died March 10, 1789, aged 
eighty-five, at Stella, and his widow died Dec. 
10, 1808, aged seventy-six, at Wooler. 

Her portrait in oils is, or was in 1900, at 
the seat of the Selbys at Earle, near Wooler. 

H. Askew. 


ORTMANTEAU WORDS (clvii. 77). — 
One of the latest of these made-up words, 
barely a year old, is ‘‘ Greycing,”’ 
with in advertisements of greyhound racing. 


icHAEL DE LA POLE, DUKE OF 
\ SUFFOLK (clvi. 211, 288).—Your three 
correspondents are in error. There never 
was a Michael de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk! 
Ronatp A. M. Drxon or THEARNE. 

Thearne Hall, near Beverley. 
eter OF QUOTATION WANTED (clvii. 

82).—2. The lines mentioned by G. S. G. 
are to be found at the end of one of Dryden’s 
many prologues to the University of Oxford: 
the prologue in question is dated 1684. The 
passage refers to Dryden himself and is of 


The Library. 
The Dialogue on Miracles of Caesarius of Heis- 
terbach. ‘Translated by H. von E. Scott and 
C. C. Swinton Bland, wth an Introduction by 


G G, Coulton. Two vols. (Routledge and 
Sons. £1 16s. net). 





ie ee who have read Dr. Coulton’s ‘ Five 


Centuries of Religion,’ must often have 


| wished for chance of closer acquaintance with 


Caesarius of Heisterbach. Alike to the general 


| reader and to the student of the Middle Ages 


often met | 


much interest, because, though he was a Cam- | 


bridge man, he seems to have gone out of his 
way more than once to say nice things about 
the rival university. The cause of his dis- 
satisfaction with Cambridge is not known, 
for he resided there seven years, but his 
enemy Shadwell said that while he was there 
he “scurrilously traduced a nobleman ” and 
was ‘ 
passage runs: 

If his Ambition may those Hopes pursue 

Who with Religion loves your Arts and you, 

Oxford to him a dearer name shall be 

Than his own Mother university. 


rebuked on the head” for it. The full relate interventions of supernatural beings, 


this translation—the first yet made, Dr. Coul- 
ton believes—comes as a _ real _benefaction. 
Caesarius was Prior of the Cistercian convent 
of Heisterbach in the earlier half of the twelfth 
century. At that time the Cistercians repre- 
sented the height and fulness of the monastic 
ideal. And Caesarius, in like manner, may be 
taken as a good representative of the best of 
the Cistercians. He had been novice-master ; 
which is to say that he was judged by his own 
people to have a grasp of Catholic theology and 
of the principles of their rule sufficient for the 
forming of minds and characters. It also means 
that, more than monks not entrusted with that 
office, he had all the body of facts, beliefs and 
interpretations which went to make up re- 
ligion, as the thirteenth century understood it, 
strongly present in his mind. His ‘ Dialogue,’ 
widely as it differs from anything that would be 
produced now, is the work of a teacher, who 
has not only definite aims but a clearly con- 
ceived method by which to attain his aims. The 
speakers are a Monk and a Novice. The Monk, 
the instructor, relies for getting home his in- 
struction first, on careful subdivision of his 
matter and secondly, on illustration. The illus- 
trations form the bulk of the work, and are 
what will first strike the general reader. They 
are drawn mostly from contemporary life; they 
bring before us all sections of the population 
from Pope and Emperor downwards; they 
abound with picturesque detail in the way of 
custom and incident. For the most part they 


| celestial or infernal, in human affairs. Here 


Thebes did his green unknowing youth | 


ingage, 
He chuses Athens in his riper age. 
T, Percy ARMSTRONG. 


2. [ut supra]. This prologue, beginning 
“Though actors cannot much of learning 
boast ” will be found on p. 451 of the “ Globe ” 
edition, or on p. 240 of John Sargeaunt’s Ox- 
ford edition of Dryden. It was first printed 
in the ‘ Miscellany Poems’ of 1684 (p. 273). 
As usual, Sargeaunt’s edition gives a very un- 
trustworthy reproduction of the original 
orthography. Merely in these two lines there 


are five inaccuracies, 
+a : _ L. R. M. Srracnay. 
Birmingham University. 





two main lines of interest offer themselves: 
Caesurius’ own attitude towards the stories he 
tells, and the witness these bear to mediaeval 
beliefs and mediaeval psychology. Demons play 
a considerable part in the stories, and this 
may cause the unwary reader to impute to the 
contemporary theology in_ general, and 
to Caesarius in particular, a tendency to dual- 
ism. Todo so, however, would be a serious mis- 
interpretation. One of the fundamental virtues 
of the book—which keeps it, amid much insis- 
tence on demonic agencies, wholesome and of 
good balance—is, precisely, its freedom from 
the taint of dualism, the soundness of its theo- 
logy. Devils are more wicked than men, roam 
about more freely, manifest themselves more 
variously, possess a greater range of powers, 
but they have no more foothold at the very 
centre of being, at the origin of created things, 
than man himself has. They show themselves 
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distinctly, they and their leader, as merely 
creatures. 
some of his very strange assumptions 
about what is or is not possible or likely in the 
way of supernatural manifestations, and, fol- 
lowing this, about what evidence is to be con- 
sidered good enough to establish a story as fact. 
Caesarius, nevertheless, is very particular on 
the question of evidence. There are certain 
persons whose word he accepts without ques- 
tion; of others he has some doubt; he notes 
where an account is not first-hand; occasion- 
ally he dismisses an account as insufficiently 
attested. Here and there he speaks out of his 


own private experience, and, though he has a | 
“miracle ” to relate, he speaks with no hesita- | 
Dr. Coulton, in his Introduction, tells us | 
that as to ordinary matters, wherever it has | 
been possible to test him he has been found re- | 


tion. 


markably trustworthy. We may trust him, too, 
with regard to greater matters than accuracy 
in external detail. More valuable even than the 
picture he gives us of mediaeval life and custom 
whether in the world or in the cloister, is his 
rendering of the mediaeval mind. Certain 
differences between that mind and our own are 
obvious: others, and those the more significant, 
are somewhat subtle. As one example we may 
take the teaching about confession. By many 
and impressive instances the novice is taught 
that, how great and repulsive soever the sin, 


upon hearty contrition and true confession it is | 
forgiven—wiped | 


immediately and completely 
out of all men’s memory as if it had never been. 
(This raises, perhaps, the question of how, in 


such a case, the story remained to be related). 
The interesting point here is that the mediaeval 
thinker had not, what is so deeply implanted 
in ourselves, the conception of inevitable conse- | 


quence, of irremediability, of what a French 
divine (reverting to the mediaeval point of 
view) calls “Villusion de Virréparable.” We 
who, if not “under the law” in 
scriptural sense, are in_ close 
to “law” as understood by science, 
hardly by any strain of imagination 
reach the point of view which admits that 


under certain conditions, it is possible virtually , 
_action. To reckon seriously with | 
such a possibility in theories of conduct and | 


to annul an action. 


character, argues one of those differences in 
fundamental thinking, which, if apprehended, 


prove very illuminating in regard to differences | 


in disposition. 


In the Introduction we have Dr. Coulton at | the hook ends with the visit which Mr. Lock 


: ee : : | wood pays to 
in the way of information, it pleases as a | pay the churchyard . . 


charmingly written essay, not only authorita- | 


his best. Besides supplying what is necessary 


tive, but also genial. T'wo-thirds of the transla- 
tion were made by the Reverend H. von E. 
Scott—a task long planned, and carried out, as 
far as he could, during the interval between 
his enforced retirement from work, and his 
death. Mr. Scott’s translation is full of life and 
ease and savour. Mr. Swinton Bland, who took 
up the pen where it fell, wields it perhaps 
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It is necessary to take for granted | 


| that allusions suffice, 


the old) 
bondage | 
can | 
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with rather less grace, yet still happily enough, 
The second volume, however, has for some 
reason, received less attention than its due, or 
than the first, from the proof-reader. There 
are sundry printer’s errors left; what is worse, 
there are innumerable cases where the quota 
tion marks at the end of a quoted speech are 
wanting—an irritating defect; and, what is 
worse still, there are a few passages which, ag 
they stand, will not “read.” But complaint 
has something ungrateful about it. Here, deg. 
pite some superficial imperfections, is Caesariug 


| of Heisterbach in English. and how much that 
| signifies those know best whose studies have 


penetrated most deeply into the life and being 
of the Middle Ages. 


A Short History of the Brontés. By K. A. R, 
_— (Oxford University Press. 4s, 6d, 
net). 

I" would be unduly harsh to say this is a poor 
_book. Although the writing is undistin- 

guished, and sometimes incorrect, it is readable 

enough; and although the scene in which the 

Brontés lived—which counted for so much alike 

in their lives and their books—is not worked 

out in any fulness, it is firmly and rather grace 
fully indicated. Nevertheless, the book is not 
one which we should have esteemed quite 
worthy of publication by the Oxford Press, 
In the first place, it falls between two stools, 
If it is intended for readers who, as yet, know 
nothing of the Brontés—and the summaries of 
the novels would lead us to suppose so—then it 
omits too much, however, it is in- 
tended for readers who know them so well 
| then the book fails 
by offering nothing fresh in the way either of 
literary interpretation and criticism or of 


| insight into their lives. 


In the second place, in so far as the novels are 
concerned, the book seems to us to betray a lack 
of real familiarity. The summaries of the 
stories are badly done, proportion and em- 
phasis being misplaced, and no notice taken of 
important elements in them. The writer ig not 
even exempt from actual error; thus, though she 
writes of Emily Bronté and of her poems 
‘Wuthering Heights’ in the accepted way 
and rather flamingly she winds up her account 
of ‘Wuthering Heights’ thus; “ There is just 
a hint of happiness towards the end of 
book: young Hareton Earnshaw is clearly t 
fall in love with the second Catherine and 
marry her, but that matter is left vague 


.? As every 
lover of ‘Wuthering Heights’ knows noe 
thing is left less vague than the approaching 
marriage of Hareton and Catherine: they are 
to be married on New Year’s Day, and they are 
going to live at the Grange To have been 
mistaken here is to render oneself suspect not 
only of not knowing one’s author well en 
but also of having failed to understand her, 
since the significance of the close has not been 
apprehended. 
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